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WORK OF THE SABBATH-SCHOOL 

‘Here, Jim, you're not going off to- 
day; you've got to stay at home, and 
take care of your sister.’ 

The words were addressed by a rough- 
looking man, with a peculiarly red face, 
to a ragged, uncleanly boy, who was just 
starting out to spend the Sabbath in the 
fields. 

The boy did not dare disobey the stern 
command, but he stood rattling the broken 
latch, and now and then casting a glance 
at his mother. . 

‘No, Jimmy,’ she said, ‘ you had your 
time to play last Sunday ; you must take 
care of the baby to-day, for I want to go 
and find some berries.’ 

Jimmy sat down to his task rather sul- 


since he first entered, 
and laid a book on the 
table. 

* What book is that?’ 
said his mother. 

*My library book; 
don’t you want to read 
it?’ 

‘I can’t Jimmy, I 
havn’t any time to read.’ 

‘Vl read it to you, 
mother, if you want me 
to.’ 

‘That’s a good boy; 
sit down on the stool by 
the fire, and read while I 
am getting your supper.’ 

The drunken father 





lenly. He thought his father might stay 
at home once. He always went to the 
dram shop all day Sunday. He wished 
he was a man—then he could go too. 
The poor woman hurried about, with 
an appearance of putting things in order 
in her confused home; then took a large 
pail from which the handle was broken, 
and went forth. The stern looking father 
soon after left his dwelling—and the boy 


was alone with his little sister. 
* * * 


* 

Jimmy was in the garden lying on the 
grass, and little Susan was busy pulling 
the yellow buttercups from their stalks. 
He heard a step upon the hard road be- 
yond the fence. ‘ Halloo there, Eddy 
Brown, where are you going so fast ?— 
Come over here and play with me.’ , 

‘O Jimmy, is it you? No, I can’t 
stop, for I am going to Sunday-school.’ 

*To school? I didn’t know it kept 
Sundays—I wouldn’t go to-day. ’Tis 
hard enough to go all the rest of the 
week.’ 

‘No, this is Sabbath school, Jimmy. 
Don’t you know what that is ?” 

* No.’ 

* Well, it’s a school, a school 
where they have a good many teachers, 
but only one kind of book to learn from. 
Wouldn’t you like to go with me?” 

* Well I don’t know; if it’s like Miss 
Blake’s I guess I wouldn’t rather.’ 

*O, it’s not like any day school at all. 
Everybody is so pleasant there. Won't 
you go with me next Sunday, if I'll call.’ 

‘Why, I don’t know but I will ;—if 
they’ll let me wear these clothes. These 
is all I’ve got.’ 

* * a * 

‘I’m glad to see you, Jimmy White.’ 
It was the voice of a pleasant Sunday- 
school teacher, and he took the little boy’s 
hand, and looked straight in his bright 
eyes, never once minding his coarse, dirty 
jacket or his shoeless feet. ‘Sit right 
here ;,—and Jimmy sat down, wondering 
at the kind tones and beautiful face of the 
speaker. He listened to every word he 
spoke afterward; and as the Sabbath- 
school closed he pressed up to the teach- 
er’s side. The gentleman shook his hand 
again. 
again next Sanday, won’t you ?” 

* Yes, sir.’ 








* You have learned something about the 
blessed Saviour to-day, Jimmy; try and 
remember that he is looking upon you all 


the time, and be a good boy this week.’ 


‘I'll try ;’ and he walked away with 


Eddy Brown. 


Summer and autumn passed, and win- 
ter, with his leafless trees, and mantle of 


snow, came. One cold Sunday afternoon 


Jimmy White came in from the Sabbath- 
school, where he had been every week 


* Good bye, Jimmy. You'll come 


did not come to his eve- 
|ning meal, and so Jim- 
|my read again till it was 
| finished. 

* Isn’t it a pretty book, 
mother ?’?—* Yes,’ she said, in a low tone.| 

* Don’t you want to hear my Sunday- 
school lesson ?” 

* Yes, but I don’t know as I can under- 
stand it.’ 

The boy began, and repeated in a hes- 
itating voice— 

‘And it came to pass, as they were 
}much perplexed thereabout, behcld two 
men stood by them in shining garments. 

And as they were afraid, and bowed 
down their faces to the earth, they said 
junto them, Why seek ye the living among 
| the dead ? 

He is not here, but is risen. Remem- 
| ber how he spake unto you when he was 
| yet in Galilee, 


| Saying, the Son of Man must be de- 


|livered into the hands of sinful men, and 
| be crucified, and the third day rise again.’ 
—Luke 24: 4—7. 


‘Is that all ?” 
* Yes’ that’s all, mother; but the teach- 
er talks to us, and explains it.’ 

‘What did he say about the Son being 
crucified ?’ 

* He said that He was crucified for us, 
because we were sinners; but he said 
that Jesus did not stay in the grave only 
till the third day, then He rose from the 
dead. And mother, he said that some 
day I should die and be buried, but by 
and by every body, and me too, should be 
raised up, and if I was a good boy and 
loved Jesus, He would take me to heaven. 
And mother, you will die, but if you love 
Jesus, he will take you too, won’t He?’ 

‘The mother did not reply at first; a 
tear rolled down her faded cheek, and 
dropped on her wasted hand. 

‘It seems as though I should like to 
goto the Sunday-school too; does any 
body as old as J go?” 

*O yes, I guess so. I'll ask my teach- 
er if you can’t come—and meeting too, 
mother! You never go to meeting !’ 

* Yes, I'd like to go, Jimmy. I used 
to go when I was young; but I don’t 
| know as I can now;’ and she glanced at 
a thin, threadbare shawl, hanging upon a 
peg in a corner. 

*’Twill be warmer by and by,’ said the 
little fellow brightly, as he saw the mean- 
ing of the glance. 

* * 





* * 


The summer days brightened again.— 
A woman and little boy in neat, though 
plain attire, wended their way to church 
and Sabbath-school. It was Mrs. White 
and Jimmy. But where was the little 
Susan? She was at home under the care 
of that stern father. He had said, volun- 


»|tarily, that morning, in unusually mild 
tones, 
* You may beth go to-day ; I will stay 








at home and take care of Susan.’ 

The little charge was given into the 
hands of the mother again, as she return- 
ed; but with what a thrill of joy the wife 
noticed that her husband did not go out 


to seek his drunken companions. That 
very evening she came up to the stern 
man’s side, and, her heart trembling with 
doubt and fear, said, in a low voice: I 
‘ Husband, I think | have done wrong 
in neglecting religion as | have, since we 
were married;—I think itis thy duty to 
read the Bible, and pray in the family,’ 
and fearful she paused for a reply. 
He looked up, *‘ Well Mary, you can do 
as you like about it,’ and his tones were 
softer than in long months before; and 
she thought she saw a tear glistening in 
his eye, as he reached to the high shelf to 
take down the Bible. 
Reader, this was the work of the Sab- 
bath-school, in one year, upon alittle rag- 
ged boy—a Sabbath-breaker—and his 
neglectful mother. And ah, shall not the 
wicked father reform too? and do you not 
mark the signs of his coming ?— Witness. 
HARES. 
Few animals run faster than the hare. 
On level ground or up a gradual ascent, 
there are not many quadrupeds that can 
overtake it. In going down hill, owing 
to the formation of its legs, it is slower 
and more awkward. When hotly pursued 
by dogs, the hare, knowing that her pur- 
suers are following her by the scent, will 
often return on her own track, and by a 
sudden bound to the right or left, baffle 
the dogs for some moments. In cold 
countries hares turn white in winter.— 
They are then the color of the snow, which 
seems in a measure to conceal them from 
their enemies. Hares may be tamed so as 
to live in a house like a domestic cat.— 
The poet Cowper gives an amusing ac- 
count of three hares which he rendered 
so tame that they would feed out of his 
hand, sleep before the fire on a rug, and 
frisk about the parlor, with all the famil- 
iarity of a lap-dog or spaniel. He gave 
them the names of Puss, Tiney, and Bess. 
He built them a house apiece to sleep in, 
and one would not intrude upon the 
premises of the other. Puss was a very 





him as he would a kitten. 


attention. When the poor animal re- 









agreeable hare; would allow his master 
to carry him about in his arms, and treat 
Once he fell 
sick, and continued so for several days, 
during which time Cowper paid it every 


covered, he tried to speak his gratitude by 
licking the hand that had tended upon 
him while he was ill, first the back of the}come.’ 


hand, then the palm, 
then each finger separate- 
ly, a feat he never per- 
formed before or after 
except once, on a similar 
occasion. 

Tiney, on the contrary, 
was a surly fellow. He 
would seldom suffer his 
master to fondle him, 
and generally when he 
attempted to rub him 
down, the ill-natured 
chap would try to bite. 
He would play about the 


rades occasionally, but 
he performed his part so 
awkwardly that any one 
could see that fun was 
not his forte. 

Bess, like Puss, was a 
very good-natured hare. 
He (they were all males) would even play 
with the cats; but on one occasion, when 
Miss pussy scratched him, he turned to 
and gave her a sound drubbing, and 
would perhaps have killed her, had not 
the lady of the house come to her assist- 
ance. 

They were fed upon oats, wheaten 
straw, apple peel, lettuce, dandelion, &c., 
and they now and then showed their fond- 
ness for a small plate of fine white sand, 
which very likely helped their digestion. 
Bess died young; Tiney lived till he 
was nine years old, and Puss died at the 
advanced age of eleven years and eleven 
months. When Tiney died, his master 
wrote the following epitaph : 

* Here lies, whom hound 4id ne’er pursue, 

Nor swifter greyhound follow, 
Whose foot ne’er tainted morning dew, 
Nor ear heard huntsman’s halloo ; 
Old Tiney, surliest of his kind, 
Who, nursed with tender care, 
And to domestic bounds confined 
Was still a wild Jack hare. 
Though duly from my hand he took 
His pittance every night, 
He did it with a jealous look, 
nd, when he could, would bite.’ 
Then after describing the food he gave 
him, and so forth, the poet concludes :— 
* But now beneath his walnut shade 
He finds his long last home, 


And waits, in snug concealment laid, 
Till gentler Puss shall come.’ 


WHAT IF HE IS HANDSOME? 
‘Oh, yes, he is handsome, certainly ; 
but he is not polite.’ 

The speaker was a young girl, who, 
with a companion of her own age, was 
walking slowly down the Avenue; their 
arms loaded with books, and the little 
luncheon-baskets showed they were 
school-girls, and I was curious to know 
what their ideas of politeness were ; so I 
walked behind them and listened to their 
conversation. 
was not very polite in doing so; but I 
have a fashion of listening to young folks 
in the street. 

‘1 don’t see, Emma,’ said the other girl, 


polite boy. He behaves so well in com- 
pany, and makes the most graceful bow I 
ever saw,—then he is such a splendid 


dancer! ‘To be sure, he ought to be, he 


years.’ 


saw the inside of a dancing-school.’ 
‘James Seaton!’ exclaimed 


then he’s got such a turned up nose.’ 





carpet with his two com- | 


Perhaps you will think J 


‘how you can say Arthur Bond is not a 


has been to Ferrero’s for the last five 


‘But, Fannie,’ replied Emma, ‘ all this 
does not prove him to be polite. I think 
James Seaton by far the most polite of 
the two, although I don’t believe he ever 


Fannie, 
‘why he is just as awkward as he can be ; 


‘Hush !’ said Emma, ‘here they both 


I had listened attentively ‘to the talk of 
these young girls, so I looked with a great 
| deal of interest at the two boys who were 
‘now approaching us. (I must tel! you in 
confidence that I am particularly fond of 
\ boys, and always take notice of them 
| whenever or wherever I happen to meet 
them.) It needed but a glance to tell me 
| which was James, and which was Arthur. 
| The latter was tall and handsome, while 
\the former was small in stature, and not 
at all good-looking. He had a large 
|mouth, and his nose was directly of the 
pug order. I watched them, as they 
| bowed to the girls in passing, Arthur very 
jgracefully, and James, (it must be con- 
|fessed) in en exceedingly awkward man- 
| ner. 
I walked on behind the girls, and, as I 
expected, the conversation was renewed. 
* You must be ha!f blind, Emma,’ said 
Fannie, ‘ to call James Seaton polite. I 
thought he was going to fall over when 
he made his awkward bow.’ 
* My mother says,’ said Emma, ‘ no one 
is polite who is not kind-hearted, and 
James is kind-hearted, and therefore very 
polite; but Arthur is not. You would 
agree witn me if you had seen : 
While she spoke, the two girls turned 
up 13th Street, and I heard no more of 
their conversation; but I thought a good 
deal of what they had said, and used to 
watch the boys whenever I met them on 
the Avenue, as I often did. 

One very cold morning I was in a cer- 
tain bookstore, which I have no doubt 
many of you visit nowand then. Just as 
I was leaving, James came in, and | step- 
ped back to wait until he had made his 
purchases. I could see Arthur, and 
several other boys outside, and they kept 
calling to James to‘ hurry up.’ But he 
waited patiently until Mr. F. could wait 
upon him, and then asked for what he 
wanted in such a gentlemanly manner, 
that I was quite delighted with him. He 
opened the door for me to pass out before 
him, and we found the boys had gone on 
a short distance, and were sliding on 
some ice which had not been removed 
from the walk. Just as 1 joined them, a 
poor Irish woman came along ; she had a 
large bundle to carry, and was evidently 
afraid to venture on the ice among a crowd 
of boys, who might accidentally jostle her, 
and cause her to drop her bundle, and 
perhaps fall herself. Some of the boys 
laughed rudely when they saw her hesita- 
tion, and Arthur placed himself directly 
before her, and moved back and forth, so 
that she could not pass either way. 

But the moment James saw how mat- 
ters stood, he pushed Arthur aside, and 
taking the woman’s bundle, said very 
pleasantly, * I'll help you, if you'll take 
hold of my hand; it is very slippery here.’ 
Then he helped her carefully over, and 
giving her the bundle, ran on to join the 
boys, some of whom he heard laughing at 
him for helping the * Micky.’ 

* You ought to have offered to see her 
home,’ said Arthur. But another doy. 
told him he was mean to make fun of 
James, 





‘He can make as much fun as he likes,” 
said James; ‘ but I don’t think he is po- 
lite to annoy people, in the street, or any-. 
where else.’ j 

The boys now hurried on to school, and 
I walked on towards home, thinking Em- 
ma’s mother was right in her idea of po- 
liteness. Any one can learn to dance, 
and bow. 1 have seen ‘ Monkeys’ taught 
to do this; but the young person (or old 
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one) whose goodness of heart prompts the 
kind action, and the pleasant word to in- 
feriors as well as to equals, is really po- 
lite, even if his manners are awkward. 1 
would have you all cultivate true refine- 
ment of manner, and not forget that « 
kind heart will be a greater help in doing 
@ than you may have supposed. It was 
no great thing to help a poor woman over 
the ice; but it was liteness that 
dictated the act, and I dare say James 
may in time be quite as graceful, if he is 
net as handsome as Arthur.—Boys’ and 
Girls’ Own Mag. 





A REMARKABLE RACE. 

One day, not long ago, as the outward 
bound express train reached Laporte, 
Indiana, a passenger stepped off, while 
the engine was being replenished with 
wood and water, and walked back and 
forth on the platform, and continued to 
walk until the whistle sounded. The 
other passengers got on board, and the 
train passed off, but the gentleman still 
walked on. A few minutes after the train 
had gone, a station man saw the pedes- 
trian, and going up to him, asked, in a 
surprised tone,— 

* What are you doing here ?” 

The man started, opened his eyes, and 
looked around bewildered. The fact was, 
he had been fatigued, and dropped asleep 
while walking. Rousing himself he 
asked,— 

* Where am I?” 

‘Where are you? At Laporte.’ 

* Where’s the train I came on ?’ 

* That left ten minutes ago.’ 

‘Ten minutes ago, and left me! I 
must go on that train. It is a question of 
life and death with me. Can you get me| 
to it? Have you got an engine here ?—| 
Where is the superintendent ?’ 

The station master had an office near | 
by, and the two went to find the official, | 
and to procure an engine. The traveller | 
stated. his case : he must goon ; could not | 
delay ; and offered the officer two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars if he would put him 
on board the train. 

This strange demand and strange offer 
caused the station master to hasten to do 
what he could. The fire was not out in 
the engine that had drawn the train to 
that point; the bargain was settled, a 
draft given on New York for two hundred 
and fifty dollars, and in ten minutes the 
traveller started, with an engine to over- 
take the flying express. After rushing on 
for some thirty or forty miles, some con- 
nection gave way about the engine. The 
engine was stopped; the engineer found 
the difficulty, and ina very few minutes 
had a wooden pin whittled out and fitted 
to supply the deficiency. With this on 
they flew. The train had of course many 
miles the start of them, and, despite the 
wooden pin, the engineer crowded on 
steam, and tore through the country at a 
fearful rate. 

Thirty miles of the distance passed was 
ran in twenty-seven minutes; but the 
engagement was, that they should over- 
take the train; and do it they must, and 
do it they did, but not until more than 
one kundred miles had been run, and 
they were approaching Toledo. Having 
at length overtaken and stopped the train, 
and hurried on board, the traveller went 
eagerly to a berth in the sleeping car, and 


watch the last/act in this singular mes- 
meric drama. 

The buck must have remained at least 
five minutes in this transfixed position, 
the hair of its back erect, its eye dilated, 
and its attitude stiff and unnatural. Sud- 
denly I saw it on the ground, the thick 
black coils of the boa enfolding its body 
and legs. I fired instantly, and the rep- 
tile slowly unwound himeelf, co: 
to succumb to a power more terrible than 
his own. My gun has one barrel rifled, 
the other a smooth bore for shot. I had 
discharged shot only, not being far off, 
and the body of the snake was nearly 
severed; yet in the short instant during 
which he had embraced his prey he had 
broken every bone of the pretty creature’s 
body. I measured the snake, and found 
its length to be eighteen feet nine inches. 

The eye of the boa is very peculiar 
while mesmerizing its prey ; it almost ap- 
pears to emit a flame. It may be com- 
pared to an amethyst or a ruby, or both, 
with an emerald stuck together, and 
rapidly revolving in the sun. 

Its mouth was closed, or nearly so, and 
its long tongue darting from side to side, 
as if in greedy anticipation of the dish of 
venison which awaited its devouring jaws. 





THE FAMILY. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 

THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

* There are two or three things I don’t 
| rightly understand, Uncle, about this rais- 
|ing of bread with yeast. You say the 
dough swells up, and becomes more po- 
rous and lighter because a mixture of 
yeast and flour gives out a gas called car- 
bonic acid gas; but how is it the gas 
doesn’t push through the dough, and 
escape in the air?’ asked the young phi- 
losopher. 

‘Well, I'll tell you how it is. Some 
of the gas no doubt does push through, 
and get off into the air, as you say. But 
there is enough left in the dough still to 
answer the purpose for which it is intend- 
ed. Every little air cell, you may observe, 
is coated round with a coating of gluten, 
which resists the pasaage of the gas to- 
wards the surface; and when the bread 
is put into the oven, a tough crust is soon 
formed, which further prevents it from 
passing into the air. This crust also pre- 
vents the water from steaming off while 
the bread is baking, which tends to keep 
the loaf moist. This bun we are eating 
contains a very large proportion of water, 
say more than one third of its whole 
weight. If you dip a slice of it into your 
tea it will contain water in three different 
states, or from three different sources, 
namely,—the natural water that was in 
the wheaten flour; the water used in 
forming it into bread; and lastly the wa- 
ter absorbed from the tea in your cup.— 
|Our bread would be more wholesome if 
more of the bran were left in the flour ; 
it would not be quite so white, perhaps, 
but what of that?” 





took therefrom a carpet bag containing 
two hundred and seventy-five thousand 
dollars. His treasure was safe; none 
had molested’ it; and, dismissing his 
faithful courier, he went on his way re- 
joicing at the success of his perilous and 
exciting adventure. 





AN AFRICAN ADVENTURE. 

I was out shooting, writes a gentleman, 
resident in the colony of Port Natal, to a 
friend in England, and observing an oree- 
bec (a small red buck,) I endeavored to| 
approach it near enough to secure a shot; | 
and making a circuit I came up toward it, | 


keeping a small hill between myself and| 


*Can’t they make bread out of the 
| flour of other grain besides wheat, Uncle?” 
| *¥es indeed ; very good bread can be 
| made from barley and rye; and even oats 
|and Indian corn yield a kind of bread that 
|is quite wholesome and by no means un- 
|palatable. Potatoes and rice mixed with 
| wheaten flour, make a nice kind of bread ; 
and then there is the flour of beans, peas, 
&c., which is not to be despised in times 
of scarcity.’ 

*Is it true, Uncle, that in some coun- 
tries bread grows on trees ?’ 


road, a gentleman, who had witnessed the |, 
accident, was fortunate enongh to put his 


tute for bread. It is very nourishing.— 
A few bread-fruit trees is quite a fortune 


for a South Sea Islander,” foot upon it, and he held it on till Jimmy 
*Could « person live on bread alone,;came up and secured it with a turn or 
Unele ?” two round his arm. Jimmy then ran off 


* You might drag out an existence for 
a while upon it, but I think you would 
soon **sigh for the flesh pots of Egypt,” 
that is, you would soon require a little 
animal food with it. In very warm coun- 
tties they might and do subsist on vege- 
table diet. Here we cannot, I think, 
dispense with the butcher.’ 


as fast as he could, and again the kite be- 
gan to rise and mount up beautifully.— 
Jimmy now fastened the two ends to- 
gether himself, and he had the satisfaction 
of seeing his kite hundreds of yards above 
that of his envious neighbor’s. As soon 
as his hour had expired, he reeled up his 
line, dnd brought his pretty kite down to 
the earth once more, and found it all in 
prime order; and so making a good- 
humored bow to Bill Wiggins, he went off 
to meet his mother, (as he had been di- 
rected to do,) at a bookstore in the city. 
Bill Wiggins remained for some time, 
admiring his kite, but feeling very vexed 
| that his ill-natured trick had not succeed- 
ed as he wished. By and by he happened 
to turn his head round, and what should) 
he see in the sky but a big black cloud, 
which seemed full of rain and wind, and 





THE HEAVENLY SOWING. 

Saviour Divine, 

Sow the good seed in me, 

Seed for eternity ‘ 

’Tis a rough, barré@n soil, 

Yet, by thy care and toil, 

Make it a fruitful field, 

A hnndred-fold to yield. 


Sower Divine, 
Plough up this heart of mine. 
Sower Divine, 

Quit not this humble field 
Till thou hast made it yield ; 
Sow thou by day and night, 











In darkness and in light; almost ready to burst upon him. He now 
| lige ey Pre) but Som began to reel up his line, and get down 

Sower Divine, his kite as fast as possible. Scarcely 
Sow deep this heart of mine. more than twenty fathoms, however, were 

Sower Divine, twined round the reel, when a flash of 
i 7 sagt mcg F lightning frightened poor Bill almost out 
Let not m itlessness of his wits. Another flash came, and 
Provoke not to bless ; 


struck a tree only a few yards from where 


iat Bes toy Sold be ory— he was standing, scattering the branches 


Refresh it from on high. 






the buck, until I thought I might ventens | * Well, not such bread as this, nephew. 
to look - and see fg whereabouts of I guess you would have to travel a long 
she cose i dros d at: Be Pgpett | way before you could find a tree bearing 
moved since I first saw it, and was then| ten cent loaves. There is what they call 
standing in a peculiar attitude, perfectly |a bread-fruit tree, however,’ returned the 
motionless, and not twenty yards from the Uncle.’ 
me. These little creatures have extra-| + Aye, that is what 1 mean,’ observed 
ordinary sight, and are very timid, render- | Bob. ‘The beead-fruit t ri! pM | 
ing it difficult to approach within a hun- | “ ‘be “ gan e . re sy 
dred yards, unless you surprise them | ‘hat dear a fruit very much like bread? 
while sleeping in long grass. 1 stood| Ned Higgins said a sailor told him that 
watching the buck for some time, at first|down in the South Seas he had gathered 
Toeaid & ae be ug I ye pa | buns from those trees, and that you would 
would see how near I could get; and| : 
there being an ant-heap close beside the| sta oor Wt Doz See oot of 0 bak 
buck, I approached, and, on looking over | °™ * Store: , 
the mound, saw the head of a large boa-| ‘ Sailors are queer fish, Bob. They'd 
constrictor lying just out of the hole| have you believe the moon is made of 
under the heap; and the buck stood with | green cheese. What is called bread-fruit 
peta ee sata te hs ae tee a |is something of the nature of a banana; 
ly od am pa > a . the Sadet oan of it is of « different shape, heing more round, 
my vicinity. 1 retreated cautiously, fear- | and it is perhaps somewhat more mealy. 
When baked it forms a very good substi- 


‘ 


ing to break the spell, and wishing to 


Sower Divine, 
Water this heart of mine. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





For the Companion. 
BILL WIGGINS, 
‘ THE ENVIOUS KITE FLIER. 

Bill Wiggins’ kite was the largest in 
the city. It was very handsome too, be- 
ing ornamented with gilt paper, and it had 
also a most splendid tail. But Bill was 
not satisfied with all this; he wanted his 
kite to go higher than any other boy’s, 
and when he saw it come short in this 
respect, he would often get quite angry, 
and annoy his playmates whose lines were 
longer than his, or who had managed 
their kites so as to mount higher in the 
air. He would catch the lines out of 
their hands, or endeavor by one means or 
another to spoil their amusement. 

One day James Phillips, a very nice, 
well-behaved little boy, brought a pretty 
kite on the play-ground, and seeing Bill 
Wiggins there before him, with his kite 
flying at a great height, he went over to 
where he was standing, and told him he 
had just bought a new line, which he in- 
tended to fasten to the old one, and so let 
his kite go up to a great distance. 

Bill felt envious and annoyed, as usual, 
but did not show his temper at the time, 
and said to James : 

‘If you like I will fasten the two ends 
for you, as I can make a knot that won’t 
slip.’ 

Poor Jimmy, not suspecting a trick, 
readily consented, and allowed Bill to tie 
the new string to the old one. He then 
mounted the kite, and away it went, 
towering into the skies, until the new line 
had nearly all run out. 

Bill Wiggins kept looking on all the 
while, laughing to himself, and thinking 
how foolish his companion would look 
presently, as soon as the old line would 
begin to run out, and the knot should 
slip, which he had taken care to fasten in 
a way that would be sure to come apart 
as soon as it felt the strain of the kite. 

It wasn’t long before Bill Wiggins was 
gratified. The knot had run out only a 
few feet beyond the reel where the new 
line separated from the old, and away 
went the kite, tumbling head over heels, 
to the great amusement of Master Bill, 
who clapped his hands, and jumped about 
in high glee. What a bad disposition 
this showed. It is to be hoped no reader 
of the Youth's Companion will ever be 
guilty of such a shameful trick. However, 
such persons generally get served out in 
the long run. 

Away ran the end of the line along the 
ground, and away went poor little Jimmy 
after it, till he was almost out of breath. 
Just, however, as it was crossing the 








in every direction. Bill tied his line to 
the fence, and ran off to a neighbor's 
house to seek shelter till the storm was 
over. It didn’t last long, not more than 
half an hour; but during that brief space 
the wind rose to a storm, and rain fell in 
torrents. 

As soon as the blue sky appeared, Bill 
Wiggins ran off to look for bis kite. He 
went to the fence where he made his line 
fast; and sure enough, there the end of it 
was, as he had left it, but the rest was 
trailing along the ground, and there was 
no sign of the kite, high or low. Bill 
commenced reeling up, but he had not 
reeled more than forty fathoms when he 
came to the end. The line had broken off. 
and the poor kite had been carried away, 
never to be heard of more. 

In going home, he saw James Phillips, 
with his kite at his back, all bright and 
beautiful, walking down the streeet with 
his mother. Bill burst into tears. He 
felt that the loss uf his kite was a just 
judgment on him for his treacherous con- 
duct, and when he got home he locked 
himself in his bed-room and wept for an 
hour. He felt sorry for what he had done 
more than for the loss of his kite. His 
heart was so full that he got a pen and 
wrote James the following note :— 

* Dear James :—Won’t you forgive me? 
I tied the strings so that they should come 
apart, because | felt jealous about your 
kite. After you left the wind and rain 
tore away mine, with nearly all m 
string. It only served me right for my 
wickedness. Do forgive me, James, and 
I will do so no more. Yours &c., 

W. Wicearns.’ 

Bill had scarcely eaten his supper when 
a messenger came to the door with the 
following note :— 

‘Mrs. Phillips compliments to Master 
Wiggins, and begs his acceptance of the 
accompanying kite, with two new lines, 
as a present from his friend James. The 
honest and candid way in’which Master 
Wiggins has owned up and begged for- 
giveness deserves encouragement.’ 

Bill was now pletely ov He 
rejoiced at the present, but felt mortified 
at his conduct, and resolved with God’s 
help never to allow envy to have a place 
in his heart again. 








THE SOLITARY PALM-TREE. 


Far away in the Southern seas a Palm- 
Tree grew on the ridge of a coral island. 

It was a curious island, in the shape of 
a ring of rocky reefs that encircled a calm 
lake. Storms raged outside; but inside 
the ring, the blue waters mirrored the 
clear, sunny sky. 

Rich tropical vegetation covered these 
solitary shores, where man had never pen- 
etrated ; and there were flocks of sea-birds 
and of talkative parrots, who kept up so 
much merry conversation in their own 
manner, that the want of human speakers 
was never felt among them. 

But the Palm-Tree was not nearly so 
contented as the parrots. 





How it had come there, no one conld 
sD py was the only Palm-Tree on the 
is 3 and it waved its tall, plumy heag 
with a sad dignity, as if its loneliness de. 
pressed its spirits. 

* What is the use of my living here? 
said the Palm-Tree to the Wind that useq 
to come every evening and rock among its 
leaves. ‘If I lived away yonder, on that 
big island that darkens the horizon, | 
might feed a great many people. The 
ships that pass by our shores go there ang 
stay: perhaps they would take my nuts 
and carry them to other lands, where 
would be highly prized. I am sure ] 
ought to have been placed on that bj 
island, and not on this dull reef where 
there is nobody to care about me. Even 
the parrots prefer the juicy fruits that roy 
along the ground ; and the sea-fow] never 
come near me at all. Year after year my 
beautiful clusters of nuts ripen, and hard. 
en, and drop off, and roll down the bank 
under me into the sea that beats Up 80 
close to my roots; and then I see the pre- 
cious nuts, that I have reared so anxiously, 
swept away by the black surge, and they 
are lost altogether, and wasted on the 
great careless ocean, that thinks nothing 
about us poor land-plants.’ 

Thus lamented the disconsolate Palm. 
Tree. 

But the gentle Wind, that was sitting 
swaying softly in the long, feathery palm. 
leaves, said, as sweetly as a musical bell, 
* You think you are of no use here, and 
forgotten entirely; but it is not s0, 
Those nuts of yours that roll down into 
the sea are carried away far off to other 
island, and thrown up by the surf upon 
their shores, where they strike root and 
become fair and tall trees like you, their 
mother. At this moment, while you are 
bewailing yourself, whole families are sit- 
ting uuder your children’s shade and en- 
joying their delicious fruit. The sea is 
not careless: it is always working in your 
behalf. It brought youhere when you 
were an infant nut; and it carries your 
little ones all over these regions, to bud 
and to rejoice many human families. Do 
not, therefore, fancy that you were forgot- 
ten when you were placed here, or that 
because you are in this lonely island you 
can do nothing for the happiness of the 
world beyond.’ 

Many of us are like the Palm-Tree of 
the coral-reef. We fancy that we are for- 
gotten, that we can do nothing for others, 
that we are useleas and lonely on the 
earth. But our Heavenly Father is work- 
ing out his plans all the while; and if we 
would only listen to his soft Wind whis- 
pering in our hearts, we would be com- 
forted by feeling that in the simplest exer- 
cise of our daily duties, if we do them out 
of an honest endeavor, we are accom- 
plishing his will and carrying into effect 
his intentions. Many a little child in the 
nursery or the school-room is dropping 
\its fruits into the sea like the Palm- Tree, 
all unaware that they will fructify and do 
good on the shores of the unseen future. 





A WORD TO THE GIRLS. 
* Mother, how old is Ellen Brown?’ 
‘I believe she is nearly eighteen—just 
shout your age, Carrie. Why, my daugh- 
ter ?” 


*O, nothing in particular. I called at 
Mrs. Brown’s yesterday, and Ellen was 
very proud because she had just finished 
making a suit of clothes for her little broth- 
er. She said she had cut and made them, 
every stitch, herself, and they fitted and 
looked just as nicely as if they had come 
from the tailor’s shop. 

‘ But some one assisted her, Carrie? 

*O yes. Her mother had a tailoress 
there a week who cut some patterns for 
her, and then she watched her about her 
sewing; or, I mean, Ellen noticed how 
the tailoress did everything, and she said 
she resolved to learn how to do it herself, 
and she says it is the nicest kind of sew- 
ing on light cloth, such as peuple use for 
children’s clothes, and she would rather 
work on it than on factory, or on calico, or 
any cotton goods.’ 

* But, Carrie, Ellen’s father is abundant- 
ly able to hire such work done. How 
came she to busy herself about it? It is 
not likely she will ever have occasion to 
be a tailoress, and go out to earn her liv- 
ing.’ 
* That is the oddity of it mother, and so 
I told her; but she is the funniest girl I 
ever saw. She says she does not care if 
her father is able to support her in idleness, 
how did he get his property? By hard 
labor and close application to business for 
many years, and she is not going to sit 
down and fool away her time over embroid- 
ery, and before the mirror, and make 4 
ninny of herself, because her father is rich ! 
O, it was fun to hear her talk. But after 
all, mother, it made me half ashamed of 
myself, and I am not sure but she has the 
right of it. I never was much acquainted 
with Ellen, for she does not go into com- 
pany a great deal, but she is always well 
dressed and well behaved. I knew her 
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father was wealthy enough, but somehow, 
I fiever thought much about her.” 

«Yes, Carrie, the Browns are quite in- 
dependent as to property, and Mrs, Brown 
js very much of « lady, but I believe con- 
fines herself among her children and fam- 
ily cares more than most woman choose to.’ 

* And, mother, that makes me think of 
some other things. Ellen said she had 

aaded her mother to cut out a half a 
dozen shirts for her father and brothers, 
and she was going to make them all her- 
self, so as to learn how. She knows how 
to cut and make dresses now, and she said, 
pesides, she was going to learn to do and 
tosuperintend all kinds of housework. 
You know mother, she has been at school 
almost constantly till within a few weeks, 
and now she says she has come home to 
help her mother, who is growing old, and 
is weary with the care of such a large fam- 
ily, and she is going to relieve her and 
fill her place as much as possible, so her 
mother can rest and recruit. She said she 
could take the whole charge of the boys’ 
wardrobe, and keep it in order, and kee 
her own as it should be, and could take 
charge of the parlors and closets, and see 
to the chambers and cellars so her mother 
need not run up and down stairs—and, | 
mother I’m sure I don’t know what all 
she isn’t going to do, and she looks 80 
cheerful and happy. One thing I do 
know, her father and mother are just as 
proud of her and seem to think she is the 
greatest treasure in the world! O Moth- 
er, | wish I were half as smart and good 

‘ Well,wel!, daughter, you are quite ex- 
cited really—shedding tears, I declare! 
Ellen is a dear, lovely girl, and I am hear- 
tily glad you have seen the beauty of her 
conduct, and I trust you will in time be- 
come as beloved and useful as she is.’ 

May it not be said to other girls who 
read this, ‘ Go and do likewise ?}— Moore's 
Rural New Yorker. 








THE YOUNG PRINCE. 


Many, many years ago there lived in 
England a very wicked prince, a king’s 
son, named Henry. He was in the habit 
of spending his time, for the most part, in 
taverns and other vile places, and min- 
gling with companions who, although 
they were much below him in rank, were 
not only tolerated by him, but their so- 
ciety was even preferred to that of the many 
learned men of his father’s court. 

On one occasion he entered into a plan 
with some of his boon companions to sur- 
prise a party of travellers who were ex- 
pected in London that night, and to rob 
them of their money. They succeeded in 
their design, and were all seated round a 
table in a tavern, carousing, and ‘ making 
night hideous’ with their revelry, when 
suddenly a posse of police pounced upon 
them, and hurried them off to a neighbor- 
ing magistrate. 

The good judge read them a long lec- 
ture on their wicked course, and then 
sent all the prince’s companions to prison. 
He was about to free Henry, when that 
young man, thinking he was insulted by 
the sentence his comrades had received, 
and using many harsh words, dealt the 
judge a blow on the face. The magistrate 
was indignant at this wanton insult, and 
angrily reprimanding him, sent him to 
prison with his companions, 

The king his father, instead of being 
angry, as we should have expected, at his 
officer for what might have appeared an 
untimely act, made this world-renowned 
remark : ‘‘ Hanpy is the king who has a 
son willing to obey, and a judge willing 
to enforce the laws.” It may be proper 
to add, that Prince Henry, when he grew 
to man’s estate, and reigned in his father’s 
stead, dropped all connection with his for- 
Mer companions, and became one of the 
most renowned sovereigns of England. 

* Be just and fear not,’ is a motto well 
illustrated by the foregoing anecdote, but 
alas, too often disregarded. very child 
should be taught it, so that when he| 
grows up to be a man, he will follow its 
precept. The anecdote should encourage 
all boys and girls to fly their evil compan- 
ions in time: the avenger is always at 
hand, and never swerves from his impera- 
tive duty.—Am. Mess. 





‘SHE WON’T HEAR ME’ 

‘I wish that you would talk to my 
daughter, sir. You know all the circum- 
stances of her case,and perhaps you can 
have some influence for good over her. 
She won’t listen to anything that I can 
say.’ What words were these to 
wrung, by a daughter's conduct, from the 
lips of a mother? ‘She won’t hear me.’ 
Alas! who, then, will she hear? She 
will not listen to her whose eyes were the 
first that watched over her infancy, and 
which have grown dim with many tears 
shed for her sake—she will not listen to 
her whose heart has never beat one throb 
that was not true to her and her real in- 
terests—to the mother whose bosom was 
her cradle, and her home in her helpless 
years, and which yearns over her flow 


valley. 


with unutterable love, pity and anguish— | 
will not listen to her who labors for her|are not going away, ate 
by day, and dreams of her by night—who 
prays for her with unceasing prayer! 
This is the friend to whom the infatuated 
girl will not listen. And why not? 
What being has she found that is to be 
regarded in preference to her mother ? 





MENTAL SCENES AND PICTURES. 
so I. 


A landscape of rare beauty lies before 
us. 


In the foreground, in the midst of a| —) 
rich and fertile country, a number of tents 
are pitched, and large flocks are enjoying 
the abundant pasturage. 
the course of a beautiful river may be}. 
traced by the rich verdure which clothes 

its banks, while, like a thread of silver, it 
winds through the meadows of a distant 
Two men stand on an eminence 


To the east, 


*O father,’ I exclaimed, in alarm, * you 
i? 

‘Not yet, dear,’ he said, gently, * but 
we will talk about that another time. 
Only don’t forget as long as you live, 
Willie, to keep very near to Christ.’ 

Ah, that was the last time my father 
ever went into his garden. He was taken 
very ill again the next day, and was con- 
fined to hisroom. He said but little, and 
scarely noticed anything. But he had 
my flower put in a glass of cold water, 
and placed on the table beside him; and 
r he opened his eyes, he seemed 
to like to look at it. The nurse was once 
going to remove it. ‘Don’t take away 
Willie’s ffower,’ he said earnestly. 

At night, when I went to bed, he sent 
for me to give me his usual kiss. They 
would not let me stay long, for fear of tir- 
ing him. He pointed to my flower, as I 
*You will 





adjoining the encampment, and survey the 
prospect before them with deep interest 
and attention. The elder, a man of strik- 
ing and noble appearance, is speaking to 





his companion with evident kindness and | > 
great earnestness, while directing his at-| . 


tention to various parts of the surround- 
ing country. 





Key TO MgyTaL SCENES AND Picrurgs. 


1. The president and princes accusing Daniel.—Dan. 
vi. 12, 13. " ome 7 





STOP THAT BOY. 

A cigar in his mouth, a swagger in his 
walk, impudence in his face, a care-o- 
nothingness in his manner. Judging from 
his demeanor he is older than his father, 
wiser than his teacher, more honored than 
the mayor of the town, higher than the 
president. Stop him ere tobacco shatters 
his nerves, ere pride ruins his character, 
ere the loafer masters the man, ere good 
ambition and manly strength give way to 
low pursuits and brutish aims. Stop all 
such boys! They are legion, the shame 
of their families, the disgrace of their 
towns, and the sad and solemn reproaches 
of themselves. 





FOUR GOOD HABITS. 


There were four good habits a wise man 
earnestly recommended in his counsels, 
and which he considered to be essentially 
y for the arr t of all tem- 
poral concerns, and these are—punctual- 
ity, accuracy, steadiness, and despatch.— 
without the first of these, time is wasted ; 
without the second, mistakes the most 
hurtful to our own credit and interest and 
that of others may be committed; with- 
out the third, nothing can be well done ; 
and without the fourth, opportunities of 
great advantage are lost, which itis im- 





was turning away, and said, 
remember what you said to me yesterday, 
Keep close, very close to the 
| Saviour, my dear child.’ 
These were the last words I ever heard 
om my father’s lips. 
ing he had gone to be not only near 
Christ, but with him forever. 
Do you wonder that though many years 
have rolled away since then, I still love to 
have in my garden one of those beautiful 
flowers—one of ‘ Willie’s flowers >’ 
Do you wonder that I say to you, as 
my father said to me, ‘ Keep close, very 
close to the Saviour, my dear children?’ 


Willie? 


fight.’ 





‘SEEK ME EARLY.’ 
‘Seek me early,’ saith the Spirit 
‘Seek and ye shall find, 
Seek me ere thy earthly treasures 
Thee to earth shall bind. 


‘Ere thy heart by sin corrupted, 
And to earth confined, 

Grows too proud to be convicted, 
Seek and ye shall find.’ 


‘ Knock upon the gate of Heaven,’ 
Jesus saith to thee: 

‘Knock upon the shining portal— 
Opened shall it be.’ 


Ask for pardon, ask for wisdom,’ 
Lo! He saith to thee ; 
‘ As thy faith is when thou prayest, 
Thy reward shall be.’ 





‘ALITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM.’ 
Some thirty-two years ago, being inthe 
city of Greenock, Scotland, as I was pass- 
ing along one of those streets where sail- 
ors congregate, 1 came upon a crowd of 
seamen having what I should call a ‘ free 
I stopped for a moment; and as 
I stood gazing on the melee, and wonder- 





man to the extent that the law allowed, 
the innocent, prattling of the babe had 


time some one of the crowd threw a penny 


The whole thing was so affecting and so 
crowd was at once subdued. Very soon 


ring, which kept the child quite 
picking them ap and carrying them to its 
mother. When the hour expired 
woman was released, she clasped her child 
in her arms and fondly pressing it to her 
bosom, she gazed around on the crowd 
that had gathered to witness her disgrace, 
and seemed to say, ‘ My darling babe has 
been my protection.’ ‘ And a little child 
shall lead them.’—Ch. Mirror. 








SHORT SERMON FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
Many of our little friends have by some 
means given themselves a very foolish 





Before the morn- 


possible to recall. 





CHILDREN’S 





WILLIE’S FLOWER. 


pretty sights around him. 


ground. It was a beautiful flower. 


gazed at it with equal pleasure. 


*I do not know, Willie,’ he 
smiling. 

* Well, I will tell you, father. 
me think of Jesus.’ 

* How so, Willie ?” 


happy, you know, father. 
are far away from Christ. 


him.’ 


of Christ. 
near to him, Willie ? 





lonely or unhappy.’ 


COLUMN. 


When I was a little boy, I had a dear, 
kind father, who loved me tenderly, and 
taught me many wise and holy lessons. 
But one summer he was ill for many 
months, and when he got better, it was 
very slowly, and he could not take such 
long walks as he had been used to do. 
So in the fine weather his easy-chair was 
brought into the garden, and he sat there 
and enjoyed the fresh breezes and the 


I remember running up to him, one af- 
ternoon, with a flower which I had gath- 
ered for him out of my own little plot of 


* Father,’ said I, presently, ‘what do 
you think that flower makes me think of ?” 
answered, 


It makes 


* Because, father, I think those beauti- 
ful white ffowers resemble him ; and those 
bright green leaves that look so fresh, are 
like the persons who get near to Christ, 
and trust in him. They are bright and 
Those poor 
leaves that are almost dead, and hang 
down so sadly, are like the persons who 
They can’t be 
be|happy, you know, father, because they 
don’t love Christ enough to get near to 


My father looked pleased at these words. 
‘1am glad, dear Willie,’ he said, ‘ that 
your flower gives you such sweet thoughts 
Will you always try to keep 
You may not have 
your father to come to soon; he may be 
far away from you; but if Jesus Christ is 

our friend and Saviour, and you get as 
close to him as you can, you will not be| Though many came prepared to heap 


ing where the police could be, a young 
woman much agitated, came hurridly to 
my side, and standing on tiptoe, scanned 
the crowd with an anxious look that I 
cannot adequately describe. At length 
she screamed out with a voice that startied 
me, ‘ Guid us a they are kehing my brith- 
er;’ then, as quick as thought, turning to 
a woman who stood in a doorway with a 
child in her arms, said, ‘ for God's sake 
lend me your bairn, for they are murder- 
ing our Willie,’ and without waiting for 
an answer, she snatched the babe from its 
mother, and placed it on her left arm, 
while with her right she succeeded in forc- 
ing her way towards the centre of the 
crowd. I stood breathless and bewilder- 
ed, not knowing what all this meant, for 
I feared that the woman and child would 
not come out of the melee alive. Ina few 
moments, however, 1 saw that she was 


Its| struggling for the sidewalk; a moment 
delicate white blossoms were encircled by | 
dark green leaves. A few of the leaves 
had fallen away from the rest, and were 
drooping ; but the others, fresh and vig- 
orous, stood erect around the flowers. 
My father looked long and intently at it. 
He admired it very much, and I stood and 


more and she emerged from the thickest 
of the fight, with the child still resting on 
her left arm, and her right hand firmly 
grasping the collar of a young man, whose 
head and face was all bruised and bloody. 
The woman then returned the babe to its 
mother unharmed, and after thanking her 
for its use, she led her bleeding, erring 
brother home, the crowd soon dispersed, 
and so ended the fight. Often as I have 
looked back cn this incident have I been 
reminded of the words—‘ And a little 
child shall lead them.’ 

In my young days those relics of barba- 
rism, the stocks, the whipping-post and 
the pillory, were stillin use. I well re- 
member when a young boy, of being pres- 
ent at an infliction of this kind of punish- 
ment. A woman was sentenced to stand 
in the pillory one hour for the crime of 
breaking some windows. The pillory 
stood in the centre of a square, enclosed 
by achain. The crowd that gathered to 
witness such exhibitions had perfect lib- 
erty to throw addled eggs or other harm- 
less missiles, at the culprit. Indeed, this 
was part and parcel of the punishment. 
This woman was a mother, and when 
chained to the pillory held her child of 
about two years of age, in her arms. The 
child, as it gazed around on the concourse 
of people, appeared pleased with the gath- 
ering. It would then fondle and play 
with its mother’s hair, and kiss away the 
tears as they rolled down her cheeks. 








every insult and injury on the poor wo- 


habit of making use of many words and 
phrases, which are of no use to any one, 
and do not at all relieve the mind of the 
speaker. This practice is not only very 
foolish and silly, but it is decidedly wrong. 
Let me illustrate this by a case in point. 
Here is Harry Hills, a smart little boy of 
six or seven summers, loved by all who 
know him. His mother is our neighbor, 
and alow picket fence divides our gar- 
dens. A few days ago, while I was weed- 
ing a plot near the fence, I heard some 
one exclaim impatiently : 

‘ By jimminy, that’s too mean.’ 

I looked up and saw Harry, who col- 
ored up to the roots of his hair, as I 
asked, 

* What’s too mean ?” 

‘Why, you see I was raking here in the 
garden, and my rake caught ina root, 
and three of the teeth came out.’ 

*Yes, Harry, I see, but suppose all 
the teeth had come out, or even the rake 
broke so that it would be impossible to 
mend it, is that any reason you should 
swear about it ?” 

‘ But I didn’t swear, I only said 
‘Yes, Harry, Iamsorry to say you 
did. By jimminy, is just as much an 
oath, as is any other. By any thing, no 
matter how small, is swearing, and the 
fact is you take an oath. Do you under- 
stand ?° 

Harry did, and the bright tears rolled 
down his cheeks as 1 talked to him of 
‘little oaths,’ and showed him the step 
was small from these to the time when he 
would, without thinking, take the name 
of his Creator in vain. 

Since that time I have not heard Harry 
use any word ‘not necessary to show his 
meaning. Children, think of this, and 
remember to ‘swear not at all.’—Jnde- 
pendent. 


’ 











BY THE LATE FOREIGN MAILS. 


EV. FRANCIS MASON writes from Toungoo, China : 
— There is no medicine in eo constant demand as the 
Pain Killer, and I cannot fancy the limit to ite sale did 
1 always have it on hand. Please send me forty-eight 
boxes without delay.’ 
Rev G. P. Watrous, writing from Shwaygyeen,Burmah, 
says :—‘ There is a great demand for your Pain Killer at 
this station. We consider it almost one of the necesearies 
of life. Please forward tweive boxes (via Calcutea) by 
first opportunity. I enclose draft on Treasurer of A. B. 
M. Union for the amount.’ 
Rev. B. C. Thomas writes from Henthada:— I am 
sorry to say that | have no Pain Killer now on hand, and 
have not had for a month past, By some combination of 
circumstances, two boxes reached me at once; I then 
thought it would be difficult to dispose of so much ; but 
it is all gone, and I have ordered some from ngoon, 
but fa'led to get it. The favt is, the Pain Killeris be- 
coming popular in these parts; not only among the na- 
tives, but also among the British officers and residents, 
More has been bought by the natives of late than usual, 

for the reason the cholera has been prevalent.’ 
Botton, Eng., June 4, 1859. 

Messrs. Perry Davis & Son: 

Sirs,—' ave very great pleasure in recommending 
your medicine. I was suffering a few weeks since with 
a plaint called hitis, ard could ny, * take 
any food. I was recommended to take your Pain Killer, 
and after taking a few doses, I was completely cured. 

Yours respectfully, THS. LKINSON. 

P. 8.—l have recommended the same medicine to many 
of my friends for different complaints, and in every in- 
stance it has had the desired effect of doing good. T. W. 

Mancuaster, Eng., May 31, 1859 

Having tested the medicine called Pats KILL@R, manu- 
factured by Perry Davis & Son of Providence, in the 
United States, | have much pleasure in speaking of its 

reat efficacy and usefulness. Two years ago I was sud- 

enly afflicted with a painful internal disease, whena 
friend of mine, (who had just returned from the States,) 
seeing my anguish, gave me a small quantity ef Pain 
Killer which he had Song with him, and which I took 
internally, as he directed. The relief was immediate. 
and so satisfied was I of its value as a medicine, that q 
immediately sent over to New York for nalf a dozen of 
the large bottles, and I am thankful to say it has proved 
to my family and to others who have used it, of inestima- 
ble value, and relief to almost all kinds of suffering aad 
pain. Yours Truly, H. D. MEAD, 








BOUND VOLUMES. 


FOR sale, at a low price, at this Office, Bound Volumes 
of the Companion from 1°48. 36—tf 





pas HOBRBORS OF WAR ean be materially lessened 
if Army Surgeons will use Redding’s Russia Salve in 
case of weunds, cuts, , BOTeS, etc. ‘his salve ie 

so an excellent remedy for burns, sealds, corns, 
bunions, erysipelas, salt rheum, chapped hands, etc. For 
sale everywhere for only 25 cents a box. 


THE GRAND AQUARIA, 
* AT THE 
AQUARBRIAL GARDENS, 
21 BROMFIELD 8T. 
HIS magnificent display of oneofthe most fascinat- 
R ins? phenomena of nature is now open for public ex- 
G 
These Ocean Conservatories are filled with rare 
marfine animals, imported and collected expressly for 
this establishment. They present us with a perfect and 
striking illustration of 

Life Beneath the Waters. 


Open daily, (Sundays exe 9A. M. to 10 P. 





completely disarmed them. After alittle Belg in the Suid teens Pernlaee the whole body, and 
may burst out in disease on any part of it. 
inside of the ring; the child slipped down | q 
from its mother’s arms, picked up the coin | meroutiel disease, tow ath 


and ran with a merry laugh to its mother. | vices, &c. 
constitution, descending * 


third 
child-like that the hardest heart in that meas @ teed eee tithe = 


rs 

busy swellings; and on the surface, eruptions or sores. 
fou corruption, w! 
the ener, 
anit the | only suffer from scrofulous complaints. but they have far 
less power to withstand the attacks of other diseases ; 
con 
tno! 


rec! 

structive diseases of the liver, kidneys, brain, and, in 
deed, cf all the organs, arise tro 

the same cause 


tem we must renovate the 
cine, and invigorate it by healthy food and exercise.— 
Such a medicine we supply in 


dials that have been 





SCROFULA, OR KING’S EVIL, 


1 disease, a ion of the blood, by 


8 a 
M fluid becomes vitiated, weak and poor.— 





No organ is 
¢ from its attacks, nor is —s one »bich = ey, ~ 
estroy. fulous taint is v 

aoa, I disordered or unhealthy 
y habits, the depressing 
Whatever be its origin, it is h« reditary 1p the 
m eo ynenles poses a — 
al rth genera’ , , it se 

Him who eays. ‘If will visit the iniquities of 


Its effects commence by deposition from the blood of 


i i Icerous matier, which, in the lungs, liver 
one after another threw pennies into the | corrupt or tl 5 5 » liver, 


, is termed tubercles ; in the glands, 
This 

ge the blood, depresses 
es of life, so that scrofuious constitutions not 


uently vast numbers perish by disorders which, al- 
rot scrofulous in their nature, are still rendered 


fatal by this taint in the system. Most of the consump- 
tion which decimates the human ‘amily has ite origin di 


tly in this scrofulous contamination ; and man de- 


mor are aggravated by 
One quarter of all our people are scrofulous ; their 
ersuns are invaded by this lurking infection, and their 


ealth is undermined by it. To cleanse it from the sys- 
by an alterative medi- 


AYER’S 
Compound Extract of Sarsaparilla, 


the most effectual remedy which the medical skill of our 
times can devise for thir every where prevailing and 


fatal maledy. it is combined from the most active reme 
d for the expurg o 

this foul disorder f'om the blood, and the rescue of the 
system from its destructive consequences. Hence it 
should be ew ployed for the cure of not only scrofula, but 
als. those other affections which arise from it, such as 
Eruptive and Skin Diseaees, St. Anthory’s Fire, Rose, or 
Erysipelas, Pimples, Pustules, Blotehes Biains and 
Boils, Tumors, Tetter and Salt Bleum, Scala Head, 
Ringworm, Rheumatism, 8yphilitic and Mercurial Dis- 
eases, Dropsy, Dyspepsia, Debility, and, inaeed, al’ com- 
plaints arising from Vitiated or Impure Blood. The 
popular belief in ‘impurity of the blood’ is founded in 
truth, for scrofula is a degeneration of the blud. The 
particular purpose and virtue of this Sarsaparilla is to 
purify and regenerate this vital fluid, without which 
sound health is impossible in contaminated constitutions. 


PREPARED BY 

DR. J. C. AYER, & CO., 

LOWEL, MASS. 

AND FOR SALE bY 

Weeks & Potter, Chas. T. Carney, Geo. C. Goodwin & 
Co.,8 N. & W.A. Brewer, Thos. Metcalf, M.8. Burr 
& Co., and by all Druggists and Dealers Everywhere. 
Price $1 per E ottle ; Six Bottles for $5. 

76m 





BURNETT’S KALLISTON. 


For removing Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, Redness and 
Eruptions of the Skin, and for rendering the complexion 
clear and beautiful. 

The following testi , 
of the efficacy of this famous cosmetic :— 


Maagtporo’, July 1), 1856. 

Messrs. Joseph Burnett & Co , Gents.—The package of 
Kalliston came to hand last evening, and I am glad to 
have an opportunity to state to you how much we value 
it. My family have used it almost daily for more than 
two years, and now they think they camnet do without it. 

A single appli has P diy removed the 
freckles from the face of my little boy, leaving bis skin 
smooth and fair. And in all cases of sunburn or irrita- 
tion of the skin, from whatever cause, it has thus far 
proved itself a perfect and very pleasant rem: dy. 
can, if you desire it, refer you to several cases of ob- 
stinate cutaneous diseases, in which 1 know tue Kallis- 
toa has had « wondertully good effect: onein particular, 
the d- ughter of Mr. P———, one of my neighbors, had 
suffered for many years from eruptions ane painfuii flain- 
mation of the skin, (probably the effect of bad vacen e 
virus,) leaving i* in several places puckered and quite 
red. A few weeks ago l recommendea to him your 
Kalliston ; he has since informed niz that the effect of its 
use has been very marked and beneficial, that the skin 
has become soft and smooth, and the infilaumatiou and 
redness has nearly disappeared. This is an important 
case, and I will Cel yeu more about it when | see you. 
1 owe it to you to state that I did not believe im the 
efficacy of any cosmetic until I tried your Kalliston, and 
I cheerfully give my testimony in its favor. ii 

5 it respectfully, JUHN M. BOYD. 

Prepared only by Joseph Burnett & Co., Boston. 
Sold bv dealers generality, at 50 cents per bottle. 
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EPILEPSY AND SCIATICA CURED! 
LFTTER FROM REV. J. M. GRAVES. 


Messrs. B. O. & G. C. Wilson, 
Wholesale Botanic Druggists, 
20 Central st. 
Boston. 
About the 10th November last I was suddenly etricken 
down with something like an attack of Epilepsy, in which 
I remained uaconscious for some hours. When consciour- 
ness returned I suffered severe pain in my back, and 
could not be moved or turned without.extreme suffering. 
I had physicians, and remedies were repe-tedly ap- 
plied, withens giving me any relief. After abo t eight 
days, I received a bottle each of your Comoound Sarsspa- 
rilia, Cherry Bitters, and Neuropathic Drops, and com- 
menced using them according to directions 
Within three hours after the first application of the 
Drops, I turned myself in bed, which seemed to me almost 
amiracle. By continuing the use of them the pain in my 
back diminished, strength d, so that ina few days 
I was able to stand on my feet, then to walk, and finally to 
be very comfortable. Whenever the pain has returned at 
all, I apply the Drops with a speedy and sure relief. 
J. M. GRAVES. 
26—ly 





Dewtonville, April 1, 1858. 


WILLIAM HEATH, 
79 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
DEALER IN 
Sabbath-School Books, 
—AND— 
Theological Literature ; 
Also BIBLES, TESTAMENTS; Publishes VESTRY 


HARP, by Rev. N. M. P£RKINS, a most pupular and ap- 
proved Hymn Book for Social Meetings and — 
ic 8 4 


Schools. 


SILVER SOAP. 

A simple preparation for Cleaning Silver Plate, Jewelry, 
Mirrore, Marble, &c., far more convenient and effective 
than any other. One-ha'f the labor of house-cleaning 
may be saved by using this Soap, which cannot possibly 
injure the finest zinc white, and as no scrubbing is re- 
quired, the saving of tue wear of the paint is much great- 
er than the costof the soap. It leaves the surface as 
pure and white as when new. Manufactured only by the 
Boston Indexical Soap Company. 
SAFFORD & BURDITT, Agents, 


26—6m 63 Tremont street. 








ao The moet Amusing and Instructive Thing Out..o§ 
MICROSCOPES. MICROSCOPES, 


OWERFUL SINGLE LENSE MICROSCOPES, for 

wenty-five Cents. A fiy’s leg magnified resembles a 

coarse fish net. The smallest insect looks like a formida- 

ble monster. A good lens, neatly set, with instructions 

for using, for 25 cents. NOVER 8T.,—up stairs— 

m No. 4. CLARENCE UNDERWOOD, 

Sent everywhere by Mail, one red stamp and 25 cents 

for ape stamps and $1,00 for a package of five. 
12w 


"7 able Prices,’ means 
any price you can get, in dentistry. I will insert on 
the best veer a gee — < hoe = a for 
Prices for gold work as lew 2. Ty me, and 
you will find, as ¥ promise,—a set on silver for $10. 
‘Any great reform that blesses the multitude and 
does good to the masses yields return of a thousand fold,” 
JOSEPH UNDERWOOD. 











d) from 
M. Admission 2% cents. Children under 10, 15 cents. 
29—tf 


26—Sm 


114 Hanover 8t., Boston. 
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THE,YOUTH’S. COMPANION. 





YOUTH’S, .COMPANION. 

BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 15, 1859. 

WALKS AMONG THE FLOWEBS. 

The next time that Lucilla and Anne repair- 
ed to their Uncle’s garden, they busied them- 
selves on their way thither, with gathering 
leaves for examination. 

There were several sorts which they found, 
to some of which they were able to give the 
names which they had learned at their last 
lesson. 

Near the entrance of the garden, there grew 
by the roadside a fine sp of the Moun- 
tain Ash Tree, and now in the month of Sep- 
tember, bunches of bright scarlet berries min- 
gled with the light floating leaves, and often, 
won by the exceeding beauty and splendor of 
the sight, the two girls would stop here and 
admire the richness that overshadowed them. 

‘I declare, exclaimed Lucilla, as she ap- 
proached this favorite spot, ‘the leaves of this 
tree are among those described at our last in- 
terview.’ 

*No, said Anne, ‘the tree was not men- 
tioned at all.’ 

*T know that,’ said Lucilla, ‘ but the form of 
the leaf was.’ ; 

* Are you sure?’ asked Anne. 

* Yes, | am sure. Look at it now, Anne; it 
is narrow, and tapering at each end. This sort 
of leaf Uncle Ambrose called lanceolate.’ 

Saying this, Lucilla hastened to possess her- 
self of a sprig, which grew within her reach, 
and which she intended to present to Uncle 
Ambrose, as a specimen of the leaf which he 
had called by that name, He admitted that it 
might come under that designation, but added 
that it was an excellent specimen of a com- 
pound leaf. 

‘What is that ? asked Anne, 

‘A simple leaf,’ said Uncle Ambrose, ‘ con- 
sists of a single piece and nu more. Of this 
sort were all those we considered the other 
day. When we come to consider compound 
leaves, we shall find them to be such as consist 
of more than one piece. In the Mountain Ash 
Tree which you have so often looked at, you 
have perhaps never before observed the regu- 














‘tor, ‘the Wood-Sorrel furnishes an exceeding- 


| minished after so long an acquaintance with it. 
| Please direct it as heretofore to F. S. 


ly pretty example of a ternate leaf. Its three 
leaflets you can examine; they are, you will 
see, heart-shaped, only reversed, the two lobes 
hanging over. On this account they take the 
name of obcordate.’ 

‘Instead of cordate,’ said Albert. 

* There is one more sort of compound leaf, 
which I wish you to observe. It is the digitate 
leaf. It is so called, because it consists of 
several finger-like divisions.’ 

* Yes, yes,’ said Albert, ‘I have often noticed 
this in the Horse-Chestnut ‘Tree.’ 

*The very example I was going to give,’ 
said Uncle Ambrose. ‘I am glad you thought 
of it for yourself” 

‘I really think,’ said Albert, somewhat 
pleased at his own acuteness, ‘that this is the 
pleasantest part of the study that we have had 
yet.’ M. A. C. 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 


Winchester, Mass., Aug. 24, 1859. 
Messrs Olmstead & Co.—Enclosed are two 
dollars to pay for the delightful visitor the 
Youth’s Companion, for the present and ensu- 
ing yeur, whose weekly uppearance we could 
not afford to dispense with among our children 
for many times its cost. *Yourstruly, H. E. B. 

Mead, Crawford Co, Pa., Aug. 15, 1859. 
Messrs. Editors —Enclosed is one dollar to 
pay for the *Youth’s Companion’ for the current 
year. We think every thing of the Companion, 
| and our attachment to it is not in the least di- 


Respectfully Yours, E. B. R. 8. 





VARIETY. 


HOW A POOR BOY’S HEART WAS 
WARMED. 


Ned was a poor little newsboy. One day he 
laid out all but two cents of his little capital in 
a small stock of weekly newspapers. But he 
hardly left the office before a drenching shower 
}fell. He hurried to the shelter of a friendly 
| awning, and waited until it became clear again. 
But the rain and damp had almost spoiled his 

papers, and the little fellow trudged off looking 
as downcast as a broken merchant. He had 
not spirits enough left even to try to sell his 





larity with which the small leaflets grow on 
each side of the stem, with always a terminal 
one at the extremity, making in the whole a 
beautifully regular compound leaf? 

‘I see it plainly now,’ said Lucilla, * but 
never noticed it before.’ 

‘How could we,’ said Anne, ‘when we 
didn’t know that there were compound leaves 
at all in the world ? 

* You could have observed this regularity of 
growth just as well then as now,’ said Albert. 

*T have always told you,’ said Uncle Am- 
brose, with an encouraging look addressed to 
Anne, ‘to observe for yourselves, nevertheless 
it is hardly to be expected, that you can of 
yourselves observe so acutely as to recogmze 
without aid, those distinctions, which have sug- 
gested themselves to persons who have made 
Botany the study of their lives.’ 

* And what,’ asked Lucilla, ‘is the uname of 
this compound leaf?” 

‘It is called, said Uncle Ambrose, ‘a pin- 
nate or winged leaf. To see the propriety of 
this name, you have only to look at your favor- 
ite tree; and observe the wing-like motions, as 
the leaves perpetually flutterand play over and 
around the fruit. There is another specimen 
of this sort of leaf, so common that it need only 
be named. The leaves of the Rose are pinnate, 
and moreover they are so regular in their 
growth, that the number of leaflets is very 
generally either five or seven, with a terminal 
one at the extremity. These are generally of 
a roundish oval form. One thing respecting 
these compound leaves may interest you asa 
curiosity. They are sometimes doubled or 
even trebled. For instance, the pinnate leaf 
becomes itself a portion of another more ex- 
tensive leaf. Perhaps you can understand 
what | mean clearly enough to call to mind 
some tree whose leaves illustrate this.’ 

All were silent for a moment, when Albert, 
suddenly brightening up, exclaimed, 

* The Locust Tree’ 

* Exactly so,’ said Uncle Ambrose, ‘ you may 
find on that tree the bi-pinnate leaves, and 
sometimes the tri-pinnate also.’ 

* By these are meant, I suppose, said Lucilla, 
* the twice compound and the thrice compound 
also.’ 

* Yes,’ said her instructor, ‘and now we will 
consider one “ther sort of compound leaf. It 
is 80 very often seen thet [ need only name it. 
It consists of just three leaflets proceeding 
from a single stem.’ 

‘Like the Clover? asked Anne. 

* Yes: such a compound leaf is called ternate 
and sometimes trifoliate.’ 

‘ And are these also sometimes doubled ? 

* They are increased by threes; a bi-ternate 


leaf consists of nine leaflets, a tri-ternate leaf 


of twenty-seven.’ 

‘I should think,’ said Anne, hesitating a lit- 
tle, ‘that the leaves of the Wood-Sorrel wust 
be of this sort.’—+ Just so, replied her instruc 


damaged stock of papers. 
| After walking a while in silence, he paused 
| near to a poor blind woman, who was seated on 
|a door-step, holding out her wrinkled palm.— 
| Ned stood gazing on her with his hands in the 
pockets of his ragged, long-skirted coat, his 
papers under his arm, and his face drawn down 
}and looking very sad, for the blind woman’s 
mute hand had touched his heart. 
Three times his fingers clutched one of his 
| remaining cents, and three times the thought 
of his half-spoiled papers caused him to drop it 
| again to the bottom of his capacious pocket.— 
At last his heart won the victory. Out came 
the cent, and with earnest yood-will he dropped 
| it in the blind lady’s palm. Then Ned’s eye 
| brightened. He turned away with an elastic 
| tread, and his voice echoed loudly along the 
| street as he cried—‘ Weekly papers! Harper's 
Weekly! Frank Leslie's! Dispatch or Ledg- 
r ” 


The fact is, that gift of half his remaining 
fortune to the old blind woman, had warmed 
his sad heart, and cheered his fallen spirits, as 
generous deeds always do. [t Ned was a cent 
| poorer, he was a vast sight happier than before 
he divided his little cash with that blind sister 
of poverty. 

Children, if you wish to have warm hearts 
yourselves, you must do good to others. As 
the good God pours streams of blessings on 
you, you must scatter his love gifts upon 
others. If you have much, do much; if little, 
like the newsboy, do little, but be sure to do 
some kind act, or speak some kind word to 
some one every day of your life. Thus you 
will be like Jesus, who went about doing good. 


—S. S. Adv. 





LORENZO DOW ON BAD THOUGHTS. 

Somebody once said to Lorenzo Dow, who 
was a very eccentric strolling preacher : 

* Mr. Dow, { don’t know what to do. Bad 
thoughts trouble me very much. They come 
into my head, and I don’t know how to keep 
them out, How can I help doing wrong, if it 
is —— have bad thonghts ? 

Mr. D. replied:—*We can’t keep birds 
from flying over our heads, but we can keep 
them from building nests in our hair. Do you 
ask: How can you drive away these bad 
thoughts, and keep them from making nests in 
your mind? Why, just as we exclude thistles 
from the lands, by putting in so much good 
seed there is no room left for them to grow.— 
Keep the mind busy, with something innocent 
and useful, and leave no place for the intruder.’ 





TURKISH PROMPTNESS. 


A Torkish and a Russian officer, on some 
occasion of truce, had scratched up an ac- 
quaintance. As they sat together, the conver- 
sation turned on the comparative perfection of 
discipline and obedience to which their respec- 
tive troops had been brought. To give a spe- 
cimen, the Russian calls in his orderly. 

‘Ivan,’ says he, ‘ you will go to such ,and 
such a tobacconist; you will buy an oke of to- 
bacco ; pay for it, and bring it home straight.’ 

Ivan salutes and goes. The Russian pulls 
out his watch.—‘ Now Ivan is going to the to- 
vacconist ; now he is there ; now he is paying 
for the tobacco ; now he is coming home ; now 
he is on the stairs ; now he is here—Ivan!’ 

Ivan comes in, salutes, and hands over the 
tobacco. 

‘Pek guzel!’ says the fat Turk, with a con- 
descending bow, benignly half-shutting his 








eyes the while; ‘very nice indeed. But my 


orderly will do as much. Mustafa!’ 


‘Effendim ! says Mustafa, bursting into the 
room, end, touching his chin and forehead in 
the curious double action salute of the Turkish 
He receives the same directions, 
word for word, and departs. His master hauls 
out a gigantic turnip of a watch, such as Turks 

ds, in ‘i of the 
Mustafa’s supposed per- 
formances. ‘Now he is going—now he is 
ying—now he is coming 


soldier, 


delight in, and p 
Rassian, to tick off 


j tenti 





there—now he is 


home—now he is here— Mustafa ! 


_ ‘Effendim !’ replies Mustafa, again bursting 


in. 
* Where is the tobacco ” 
*p, 4.1 h } Ai 


shoes yet !'— Blackwood’s 





Magazine. 


MAUD. 


*T'was a summer eve—I need not tell, 

Of the svothing calm you know so well, 
That falls when the busy, bustling hum 
Of the day is o’er, and the night has come. 
Clouds of amber, and gold, and white, 
Float in the sunset’s purple light, 

And oft through the cool and fragrant air 
The twittering birds fly here and there. 


Under the boughs of a spreading tree, 

On a bank where violets thickest be, 

Sits a little figure, full in the blaze 

Of the gorgeous sunlight’s golden rays, 
With dimpled mouth and a cheek of snow, 
And clustering ringlets drooping low 

O’er a broad, fair brow, whose waxen hue 
Shows all the blue veins looking through ; 
But one turns away with a sad surprise 

At the mournful look in those upraised eyes. 


But hark ! she sings,with her sweet young voice, 


A favorite hymn—her childish choice ; 
That story of wondrous Jove and pain, 


The quaint old — with the sweet refrain— 


esus our Redeemer. 


Ah! orphan Maud with her azure eyes, 
Wherein the shadow of blindness lies, 
Shut out all day from the glorious sun, 
No change to tell when the day is done ; 
When at the summer noontide hour 

The sun comes out with mightiest power, 


She sits unscreened where it falls most bright, | hoods with which the wicked 


And never shrinks from the dazzling light. 
One could almost weep that she heeds it not ; 
Yet she never grieves o’er her darkened lot, 
But sings at even her cheerful song, 

To listening children that round her throng ; 
Sings them the hymn again and again, 

Till their voices join the heavenly strain, 


The quaint old hymn with the sweet refrain— 


Jesus our Redeemer. 


’Tis pitiful, too, to see her stand, 

With tiny, outstretched, groping hand, 
Treading the pathway with careful pace, 
Meekly lifting her plaintive face. 

Orphan and blind! Ah! little we know 
Of helpless blindness and orphan wo. 
We'll meekness learn as we hear her sing, 
This loyal subject of Christ the King, 

And pray we may never hear in vain 

That story of wondrous love and pain, 


The quaint old hymn with the sweet refrain— 
Jesus our Redeemer.— Home 


Journal. 


A SON’S PENITENCE. 


Messrs. Editors :—When a son has been 
wayward, and has offended his father, what can 
be more agreeable to the latter, or creditable 


1 havn't found my 


still bespoke the condition of his poor widowed 
mother, and his hat was but a poor protection 
against either sun or rain: but as I passed 
him, he lifted it with an easy but respectful 
action, a pleasant smile and cheerful ‘good 
morning,’ which, unconsciously to himeelf, 
made the noble boy a perfect model of genuine 
good manners. His bow, his emile, and heart. 
When last { saw him, thirty years had passed, 
and I was ona visit to the West. The boy 
; had become a distinguished lawyer and state. 
man; but his bow and his smile, and his kind 
greeting were just the same as those of the 
barefoot boy with the shocking bad hat. 


MISSIONARIES ACCUSED OF WORK- 
ING MIRACLES. 

A Maronite, ( a Mt. Lebanon papist,) pass- 

ing one morning gh the streets of this 

city, noticed a Mohammedan quietly seated in 

his shop, imontly., sageged in reading. Ap- 





r 5° e ? 

* What book have you there ?” 
The Mohammedan replied: ‘Ihave the New 
Testament.’ 
* Where did you get it? 
* [ obtained it of the American missionaries.’ 
‘The American missionaries? How dare 
you gothere? ‘They will change your relig- 
ion.’ 
‘{fthey change my religion it will be my 
fault and not theirs, for I shal! make no conces- 
sions except on the side of trath.’ 
* But they will do you harm. Ifa man em- 
brace their religion they give hima Jura (an 





English sovereign) and draw his portrait. As 
long as he remains firm, he may continue tu ex- | 
pend from the Jura and it will never fail. But 
if he turns back to his old faith, the portrait 
immediately begins to fade, whereupon these | 
Americans tie a string around the neck of the | 
portrait and twist off its head; and the result 
is, wherever the man may be, his head sudden- 


ment’s warning, causing his instant death.’ 
The Mohammedan calmly replied: ‘If what 
you say is true, these missionaries must pos- 
sess divine power, for no man can work such 
miracles except God be with him.’ 

This is only one of the many absurd false- 
aroniie priests 
frighten their ignorant people, to prevent them 
from coming to us for religious instruction.—J. 
L. Lyons of Tripoli, Syria, in Youth’s Day- 
spring. 


ADVICE THROUGH THE KEYHOLE. 


There was once a young shoemaker who 
became so much interested in politics, that his 
shop was filled with loungers, talking and dis- 
cussing, and disputing about one thing and 
another, from morning till night ; and he found 
it often necessary to work till midnight, to 
— up for the hours lost in talk during the 

ay. 
-| One night, after his shutters were closed, 
and he was busy on his bench, a boy passing 
| along put his mouth to the key-hole, and mis- 
chievously piped out, 

Qh k ™ 





A ker, work by night, and 
run about by day.’ 

‘Had a pistol been fired off at my ear,’ he 
said, ‘] could not have been more startled. 
dropped my work, saying to myself, “Trae, 
true; but you shall never have that to say of 
me again.” 
the voice of God, and it has been a word in 
season throughout my life. I learned from it 


— 


to the former, than such expressions of love | "°t to leave till to-morrow the work of to-day, 


and contrition for misconduct as are contained | 


in the following letter :— 
Beruany, Va., August 1, 1859. 


My Dear Father :—It has been a long time 


since | received a letter from you, and retain 


ing a painful recollection of the thoughts 
about me which appeared to be on your mind 
some time ago, I feel that you must be offended 
with me, and I cannot seek too soon your kind 
forgiveness of whatever error, either of judg- 
ment or speech, | may appear to have com- 
It is impossible for me to desire to of- 
fend you, and whenever! have been made con- 
scious of having caused you any pain, I have 
felt as if a permanent affliction had fallen upon 
me ; I pray you, then, to forgive me, for my 
heart is exceedingly oppressed, and [ do sincere- 
ly repent of having done or said anything that 
If it were possible for me to 
realize the brightest prospects that ever one 
enjoyed, I should be sadly ‘in want,’ without 
the love and confidence of my father! Without 
these abundance ts hardly more than the ‘ husks 
that the swine did eat ;’ and though | might be 


mitted. 


displeases you. 


in the midst of riches and friends, yet must 


feel like the poor prodigal in a far country, 
Besides, though 
I am young in years, | have experienced al- 
ready what the aged call sorrow and ane. 


that I ‘ perish with hunger!’ 


intment, and if my father’s friendship shou 


‘ail me, whither can I look for encouragement 
and help, when health and friends and ambi- 
tion are gone, and I droop, a ‘ broken reed ?— 
No, father, forgive me—and if I have been 


hard-headed, and, in spite of good counsel an 


warning, have turned aside to folly, I will try 


and do so no more !—Journal of Commerce. 


LESSON FOR THE BOYS. 


The boys of our generation seem often to 
imagine that a rough and curt manner of treat- 
ing their elders shows a proper regard for their 
own dignity and approaching manhood. We 
pe the boys who read our paper will read 
carefully the following anecdote, and profit by 


ho 


it: 
Soon after I was settled in the ministry, 


was appointed a member of the school com- 
In frequent 


mittee of the place where I lived, 
visits to one of the schools, I took notice of 
boy whose clothing was very 


neat throughout. His habits were remarkabl 


quiet and orderly, and his manners very cor- 
ition was evidently generous 
and kind, and his temper mild and cheerful, as 
he mingled with his schoolmates at play, or 


rect. His dis 


joined their company on the road. 


When last I saw him in New England, he 
was on his way to school. His appearance 


coarse and 
showed many patches, but still was clean and 


or to be idle when | ought to be working.— 
From that time I turned over a new leaf.’ 

He did indeed—worked in working hours, 
left off idle talk and the society of loafers, and 
became in the end a physician of eminence. 


A gourd wound itself round a lofty palm, 
and in a few weeks climbed to its very top. 

‘How old mayst thou be? asked the new- 
comer. 

‘ About a hundred years.’ 

‘ About a hundred years, and no taller!— 
Only look: I have grown as tall as you in 
fewer days than you count years ! 

* [ know that well,’ replied the palm : ‘ every 
summer of my life a _— has climbed up 
around m2, as proud as thou art, and as short- 
lived as thou wilt be.’ 


HORRORS OF WAR. 

Quite a number of officers of both armies 
remained on the field unburied on the third day 
1 | after the battle of Solferino. One of them, an 
Austrian, had evidently lived some time after 
falling—for he had taken his port-monnaie out 
of his pocket, and taken from it his visiting 
card, which he Breed upon his breast, that he 
might be identified when his body should be 

found. 


A Contrapiction 1x Naturz.—Pupil to 
Teacher.— What are those berries growing on 
the thorny bushes ?’ 

Teacher.—‘ They are blackberries.’ 

Pupil.—*‘ But they look quite red.’ 

Teacher.—‘ That is because they are quite 
green, 


d 


We never respect who aim simply to 
amuse us. There is a vast difference between 
those we cal] amusing men and those we de- 
nominate entertaining : we laugh with the for- 
mer and reflect with the latter. 


Jerome writes of a brave woman who, being 
I| upon the rack, bade her persecuters do their 
meets for she was resolved to die rather than 
ie. 

When is a tired man like a thief” When 
he needs a-resting. 


Learning is an ornamest in prosperity, a 
refuge in adversity, and a provision in old age. 


Forget what you have done for others, but 
remember what others have done for you. 


y 





Hear as little as possible of what is to the 








ly falls off his shoulders; thus, without a mo-|° 


I never forgot it. Tome it was| —— 


———= 
GOOD NEWS FOR LITTLE FOLKs, 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 50 WASHINGTON sr, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDays, 
B on! OvipHant, Au of '- Margaret Maitlang» 
ts. 


children 


1émo. 
A CHARMING atory, full of fascination to al) 
and yo! Of virtue 
my 


uth, and teaching the best lessons 

and piety. It wall 

into many family circles. 

yg ce a PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or Boy 
H 8 howe £ 


ome a u ly 8. Prony 
qamooMas. . With numerous illustrations. 16mo, elo, 
cents. 


sunny hours and 





This little volume furnishes an inexhaustible store o, 
i and in the home circle. 

THE POOR BOY AND MERCHANT PRINCE; » 
Elements of Success, drawn from the Life and Charge’ 
ter of the lateAmosLawrence. By WiLLIAM M.Taygy 
author of “The Poor Girl and True Womap,»_ 
l6mo, cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 

* One of the best books for bes with which we hay 
met for years.’’—[Chicago Herald. 

“ There is scarcely a page that will not rivet the 
tention and interest the mind of the young reader,”_ 
{N. ¥. Evangelist. 

“ We wish very earnestly that all the business men 9 
our great cities knew the worth of this volume.”"—(Prgy, 
byterian Banner. 

THE POOR GIRL. AND TRUE WOMAN ; or, Element,’ 
of Woman’s Success, drawn from the life of Mary Lyou 

A Book for Girls. By Witias y 

Tuarer, author of ‘“*The Poor Boy and Merchay 

Prince.”? 16mo cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 

This book is filled with weighty instruction, enlivene 
by an abundance of anecdotes. ary Lyon is the cents 
figure of the book, but illustrations of its teachings ay 
drawn from the lives of many other distinguished wome,, 

Parents will find the above ‘Companion Books” gq. 
mirably adapted for presents to a son and daughter 
Uniform in size, typography. and binding. 

THE AIMWELL STORIES; Six Volumes, uniform, 
with Box. 

This series of works for youth is designed to 
some of the leading phases of youthful character, and to 
point out their tendencies to future good and evil. They 
depict the quiet, natural scenes and incidents of every. 
day life, in city and country, mingling important meni 
lessons with amusing, curious, and useful information— 
Each volume is complete of itself, but a connecting thread 
runs through the whole. 








BURNETT'S COCOAINE. 
Acompound of Cocoa-nut Oil, &e., for dressing the 
Hair. For efficacy and agreeableness, it is without ap 


ual. 

it prevents the hair from falling off. 

It promotes its healthy and vigorous growth. 
It is not greasy or sticky. 

It leaves no disagreeable odor. 

It softens the hair when hard and dry. 

It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 

It affords the richest lustre. 

It remains longest in effect. 

At costs fifty cents for a half pint bottle. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
Boston, July 19, 1867. 

Messrs. J. Burnett & Co.—I cannot refuse to state 
the selutary effect in my own aggravated case, of your 
excellent Hair Cil—(Cocoaine.) 

For many months my bair had been falling off, until! 
was fearful of losing it entirely. Theskin upon my 

came gradually more and more inflamed, so that 1 could 
not touch it without | pace This irritated condition! 
attributed to the use of various advertised hair washes, 
which I have since been told contain camphene spirit. 

By the advice of my physician, to whom you hao thowed 
your process of purifying the Oil, | commenced its 
use the last week inJune. The first application allayed 
the itching and irritation ; in three or four days the red- 
ness an d disapp d—the hair ceased to fall, 
and I have now a thick growth of new hair. I trust that 
others, similar.y afflicted, will be induced to try the same 
remedy. ours very truly, 

SUSAN R. POPE. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 

A single application renders the hair (no matter how 
stiff and dry,) soft and glossy for several days. Itis 
conceded by all who have used it to be the best and 
cheapest Hair Dressing in th: World. 

Prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston. 
For sale by dealers generally at 50 cents a bottle. 
26— 








PUBLISHED BY J. E. TILTON & CO., 
161 WASHINGTON STREBT, BOSTON, 


MOTHERS OF THE BIBLE. By Mrs. 8.G. Asurtox, 
with an introduction by Rev. A. L. Stone. 75 cts. 

“ Beautifully written and cak ulated to excite s 
stronger inverest in the study of the Bible.’ 

OLD SOUTH CHAPEL PRAYER MEETING, its His 
tory, with inetances of remarkable conversions in an- 
swer to prayer. 50 cts. 

SABBATH TALKS WITH LITTLE CHILDBEN 
ABOUT THE PSALMS OF DAVID. By Mrs. 8. 6. 
ASHTON, author of ‘* Mothers ofthe Bible.” 38 cts. 

SABBATH TALKS WITH LITTLE CHILDREN 
ABOUT JESUS, same author, also illustrated. 38 cts. 

CATHARINE. A beautiful book by the author of * Ag- 
nes, or the Little Key.” 75 cts. 

AGNES AND THE LITTLE KEY. Author of “Cs 
tharine.”” 75 cts. 

BERTHA AND HER BAPTISM. Same author. 85 cts. 

“> LIGHT HEARTED GIRL. By Josuen ALD. 

cts. 


THE LOST LAMB. 34 cts. 
THE CARDINAL FLOWER. 3 cts. 
THE BURIAL OF THE FIRST-BORN. 34 cts. 
& And other beautiful books for Sunday School Li- 


braries. 
J. E. TILTON & CO., 
161 Washington St., Opposite Milk. 


J. E. TILTON & CO. have all the different Societies’ 
books, anda let of the Presbyteria 
Board on hard to furnish Schools, and the trade. & 


THE BOSTON REMEDY! 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
VEGETABLE OINTMENT! 


My perfectly free from any mercurial matter or injuriow 
particles, and in no ease will its application interfere 
with the remedies that may be prescribed by a regular 
physician. It is an indispensable article of household 
necessity, being used alike by rich and poor; aud bat 
proved itself the BEST AND SUREST REMEDY for all thot 


bodily ffi viz— 
Burns, Sealds, Felons, Old Sores, Flesh Wounds, Piles, 
Chapped Hands, Chilblains, Erysipelas, Sore Ni 
Frost Bitten Parts. Sprains, Corns, Wens, Cancers, Uleers, 
Whitlows, Warts, Bunions, Bingworm, Sties, Sore 
Sore Eyer, Nettle Rash, Salt Rheum, Musqueto 
Spider Stings, Flea Bites, Shingles, Cuts, Boils, Brup- 
tions, Pimples, ingrowing Nails, Freckles, Tan, Sua 
Burn Blisters, all Cutaneous Diseases and Eruptions 
Generally! 

This salve is put up in metal boxes, three cisen, at % 
cents, 50 cents and $1. e largest size contains the 
quantity of six of the smallest boxes, and is warranted 
to retain its virtues in any climate. 

REDDING & CO., Proprietors, Boston, Mast 
Barnes & Park wholesale agents, 13 & 15 Park Bow, 


ew York. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- No 8 
tarianism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB. 
No. 22 School Street. 
Paicz $l a ream. 81x oune Pon $5, PAYMan? m4? 
vancR. 





BOUND VOLUMES $1 and $1,35. 





prejudice of others. 


W. Hyde, & E. F. Duren, Bangor, Agents. 
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